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sensible to go and live for years alone in a log cabin (made
by himself) by a pond in a wood. Thoreau, on the other
hand, thought that this was the only sensible way to live.
It was on July 4, 1845, when he was twenty-eight, that
Thoreau, the student son of a Concord farmer, and him-
self till then mostly a resident in Concord village, took up
his abode on land belonging to Emerson by the pond of
Walden, peaceful and secluded enough, though only one
and a half miles from the village. He was at Walden two
years. He wrote:
Every morning was a cheerful invitation to make my life
of equal simplicity, and, I may say, innocence, with Nature
herself. I have been as sincere a worshipper of Aurora as
the Greeks. I got up early and bathed in the pond; that was
a religious exercise, and one of the best things which I did.
. . . Morning brings back the heroic ages.1
This was Jean-Jacques Rousseau over again, living close
to Nature on his happy little island in the Lac de Bienne.
Thoreau did not think that he was shunning life by
adopting this Robinson Crusoe solitude of the woods. In
the " Conclusion" to Walden he exhorts his readers:
" However mean your life is, meet it and live it! " And
in the chapter called " What I lived for," he says:
I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately,
to front only the essential facts of life, and see if I could not
learn what it had to teach, and not, when I came to die,
discover that I had not lived.2
Many, if not most, of the pleasant things of society were,
he held, just encumbrances:
I never received more than one or two letters in my life
that were worth the postage. . . . And I am sure that I
never read any memorable news in a newspaper. ... To
a philosopher all news, as it is called, is gossip, and they who
edit and read it are old women over their tea.3
1 Walden (1886 edition), p. 86.
6w/., p. 88.  .                                     3 Ibid., p. 92*